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ment, and the opportunities of the artist who is undergoing the 
analysis of criticism. 

Another important feature in true Art-criticism is that it should 
be wholly impersonal, individual like or dislike for an artist being 
laid aside as having nothing to do with the decision. Criticism 
should also be kind, even when disapproval must be pronounced 
against a work ; and, finally, the Art-critic cannot too often or too 
deeply engrave it on his memory that what the public need, and 



should always prefer, is not his style or his own personality. It is 
no concern of the public who he may be, but it is important that 
they should obtain instruction from Art-criticism, that they should 
be elevated and improved by what the critic says, while the pro- 
gress of Art receives fresh impetus by kind, broad, impersonal, 
unprejudiced, thoughtful, carefully-prepared criticisms, rendered in 
a calm and judicial manner. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 



THE UFFIZI AND PITTI GALLERIES, FLORENCE. 




O many long-cherished associations cluster around 
the Uffizi, Belle-Arti, Pitti, Bargello, and San 
Marco Galleries of Florence, as they now exist, 
that any threatened innovations fill one with ap- 
prehensions of intellectual losses of much that 
could never be replaced. The buildings which 
shelter them form an architectural and historical 
group of varied styles and epochs, in intimate keeping with their 
contents, such as no other city can rival. Whichever way we 
approach them, their presence is heralded by other edifices of equal 
grandeur and significance, so that merely to see them is a material 
revelation of the ancient power and progress of the fairest of medi- 
aeval cities, which has perhaps done more for the civilisation of 
mankind than any other, or at least whose roll-call of great names 
is second to none. Long before museums in their modern signifi- 
cance were thought of, the interiors of these structures were made 
the depositories of those objects of Art which have given to Flo- 
rence its artistic renown, besides those masterpieces of antiquity 
that form a record, not merely of the best thoughts, skill, and 
deeds of Florence, but of the genius of the world at large — in its 
entire assemblage and setting a unique Pantheon of Art. To dis- 
sever these buildings from their contents would now be like sepa- 
rating body from soul. In no other arrangement can they have 
equal significance. Indeed, the Pitti, Uffizi, and Bargello are 
charmed names, belonging to all mankind, conjuring up visions of 
beauty that literally make their mention a perpetual joy to those 
capable of appreciating the transmutation into substance and colour 
of the deepest thoughts and subtlest imaginations of the greatest 
masters of every age. With their combined treasures they make 
an aesthetic solidarity and unity which the remotest suggestion of 
disturbing painfully shocks. 

But we live in an age that in its passion for organization takes, a 
practical or scientific view of aesthetics and Art, and is ever ready 
to sweep away all fine-spun webs of the imagination in its defe- 
rence to mere utility and convenience. Following the scholastic 
example of Germany in these matters, it is proposed to unite all the 
museums of Florence in one immense structure, which would form 
the richest collection in Europe. It is argued there would be 
greater security against fire and theft ; improved lighting, warmth, 
and ventilation ; and, chiefly, a better chronological and historical 
distribution of the various schools and nationalities of Art, giving a 
consecutive, concentrated view, of the origin and progress of each, 
while bestowing on masterpieces that preeminence of position 
which should best display their highest qualities. 

There is little doubt this radical change would be made were 
the Government in a condition to pay for it. We should then be 



doomed to see our old Art friends comfortably housed in a new 
building, with all the modern improvements, and the Pitti, Uffizi, 
Bargello, and other museums, like Rachel, mourning their lost 
offspring, and refusing to be comforted, especially as the chances, 
ten to one, would be that the new museum would be a frightful 
monument of the degenerate architectural taste and solecisms of 
the new-made Italy. Let us devoutly pray that this Art revolu- 
tion be postponed until Italy gives birth again to a race of artists 
and architects equal to her old masters. If her masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture must change lodgings, by all means make 
it certain that they will not be ashamed of their new quarters and 
neighbourhood. 

The committee appointed to report on this matter has, for the 
present, virtually shelved this scheme because of want of means 
to carry it out. At the same time it has recommended for the 
Uffizi certain important improvements, viz., new windows and 
better lights, a system of double roofing, and awnings as a pro- 
tection against the sun's rays, equalising the temperature, and 
giving freer ventilation ; some mode of warming the galleries in 
winter, and sprinkling the roofs and skylights with water in the 
summer; the cleaning of the roofs and removing from them the 
accumulations of vegetable matter, which, if it should become 
ignited, would endanger the galleries, particularly as directly be- 
neath them the archives and books of the National Library afford 
a vast store of combustible matter. The danger from fire is really 
greater than one likes to consider, and yet it seldom if ever occurs 
to the mind in thinking of the Uffizi. To enlarge its accommoda- 
tion, the committee proposes to double the size of the present Ve- 
netiaa Gallery by adding to it the director's offices, to transform 
the hall of the Ermaphrodite into another tribune, to build a vast 
hall at the extremity of the corridor adjoining the Loggia del' Or- 
gagna, and to annex to the Uffizi, by means of the present covered 
connecting gallery, the hall of the Gigli, the salon of the Salviati, 
the chapel of Ghirlandajo, and the stanze of Leonora of Toledo. 
These additional apartments would permit the exhibition of many 
objects for which there is at present no space, and unite the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio, Uffizi, and Pitti into virtually one great museum, 
that internally and externally need not bow its head to any other 
in Europe, provided these changes are made with wisdom, and 
there be at the same time a rehanging which shall bring together 
in a more harmonious and effective sequence and comparison the 
different schools and the works of the greatest- masters, relegating 
the inferior and doubtful to the poorer positions, and introducing 
in the catalogue the corrections and emendations as to attributions 
which modern criticism positively requires. 

Florence. James JACKSON Jarves. 



NOTES. 



NEW PICTURES IN NEW YORK GALLERIES.— Dutch art 
in the seventeenth century was deservedly famous for its land- 
scapes, its portraits, and its genres, and so nearly equally were its 
achievements, that it would be impossible to say in which of the three 
departments its glory was the greatest. Of late years there has arisen 
in the Netherlands a school of young men worthy of the great tradi- 



tions of their country, and destined, undoubtedly, to inspire Christendom 
with some if not much of the reverence bestowed upon Cuyp, Vandyck, 
and Maes. The Cottier collection, recently sold by auction in New 
York, contained . several noteworthy specimens of these later Dutch- 
men's work — of the brothers Maris, for example, of Mauve, and of 
Bosboom— and now the Goupil Gallery, in addition to a large number 



